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A 

AUingham,  Mr.,  review  of  his  poems,  356.  See  Poets,  New. 

Alps,  the,  review  of  works  written  by  travellers  in,  433-4 — whence 
the  passionate  love  for  mountain  scenery,  434 — Mr.  Ruskin’s  curious 
ideas  concerning  Shakspeare’s  love  of  nature,  434-5,  and  note — 
Tsehudi’s  enthusiastic  description  of  the  snow-clad  region  of  the 
Alps,  436,  extract — the  four  principal  mountain  districts  of  the 
Alps,  436-7 — ^Professor  Forbes  on  the  superficial  examination  given 
by  most  Alpine  travellers,  437-8,  extract — the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc 
without  guides,  by  Messrs.  Hudson,  Kennedy,  Ainslie,  Stevenson, 
and  two  Smyths,  439-40,  and  extracts — Chamouni  guides,  and  the 
‘  guide  nuisance,’  440-2 — Monte  Rosa,  442-3 — the  Matterhorn  and 
the  Weisshorn,  443 — causes  and  effects  of  the  earthquake  in  the 
valley  of  the  Visp,  in  1855, 444-5 — how  far  Switzerland  is  the  cause 
of  the  late  inundations  at  Lyons,  445 — Zermatt,  and  the  ‘  Peak  of 
‘  the  Meadow,*  445-6 — the  Riffelberg,  and  the  Gorner  Grat,  447 — 
Mr.  Willis’s  interesting  description  of  his  passage  across  the  Saas- 
grat,  447-8 — Herr  Imseng,  the  cure  of  Saas,  448-50,  and  extract 
— difficulty  attending  the  ascent  of  Monte  Rosa,  450— the  Bernese 
Oberland,  450-1 — the  Jungfrau,  451 — break-neck  ascent  of  the 
Wetterhom,  t6. — region  of  the  ‘  many -peaked’  Bernina,  452-3. 

American,  Central,  Question,  280  et  seq.  See  United  States. 

Appeal,  Supreme  Courts  of,  review  of  Mr.  Macqueen’s  work  on,  209 
— vast  importance  of  the  questions  relating  to  the  exercise  of  the 
appellate  jurisdiction,  209-10 — nature  and  origin  of  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords,  210-2 — blind  veneration  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Blackstone  for  this  feature  of  its  constitution,  212 — 
different  views  expressed  on  the  subject  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
and  Mr.  Hargreave,  212-3 — what  the  essential  requirements  of  a 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  are,  213-7 — necessity  for  keeping  it 
clear  of  political  influences,  and  open  to  embrace  the  highest  judi¬ 
cial  authority  of  the  whole  bench,  217-8 — Lord  Brougham’s  Act 
3  &  4  WilL  IV.  cap.  41.,  218-9 — reasons  for  maintaining  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Queen  in  Council,  219 — causes  whence  arises 
the  dissatisfaction  of  late  expressed  at  the  House  of  Lords  exer¬ 
cising  its  powers  as  a  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal,  220-1 — ^grievous 
state  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  Court  of  Appeal  fifty  years  ago, 
221-2 — Sir  Matthew  Hale  on  the  right  and  expediency  of, in¬ 
creasing  its  judicial  strength  by  summoning  judicial  persons,  not 
Peers,  to  assist  in  the  hearing  of  appeals,  223-4 — suggestions  for 
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restorin';  greater  efficiency  to  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  judicial 
body,  224-6 — evils  existing  in  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Lords,  226-8 — concluding  observations,  228-9. 

Arago,  Francis,  review  of  the  life  and  works  of,  301 — his  birth, 
boyhood,  and  early  education,  302 — his  preliminary  examination 
before  entering  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  302-3,  extract — his  early 
promise  of  excellence,  303-4-— is  associated  with  Biot  in  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  refraction  of  gases,  and  in  the  extension  of  the 
measurement  of  the  arc  of  the  meridian  in  Spain,  304 — liis  mar¬ 
vellous  adventures  in  that  country,  304-5,  and  extract— his  mis¬ 
fortunes,  sufferings,  and  difficulties  on  the  coast  of  Spain  and  in 
Algiers,  305-7 — kind  attention  of  Humboldt,  who  commences  a 
friendship  for  Arago,  continued  throughout  his  life,  307 — scene 
illustrative  of  the  interior  of  the  Imperial  Court,  and  of  the  nature 
of  Napoleon’s  patronage  of  science,  307-8,  extract — Arago’s  rapid 
rise  in  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  and  appointment  to  the  Perpetual 
Seeretarysliip  of  the  Academy,  308 — course  pursued  by  him  on  the 
outbreak  of  1848,  309 — on  the  change  of  government  in  1851,  he 
is  permitted  by  the  Prince  President  to  retain  his  office  as  head  of 
the  Bureau  des  Longitudes,  309 — his  illness  and  death,  309-10 — 
his  character  as  described  by  Humboldt,  Flourens,  and  De  la 
Rive,  310-11 — brief  account  of  his  literary  and  scientific  labours, 
311-12 — his  talents  as  a  lecturer,  313-14,  and  extract — his  experi¬ 
mental  discoveries  in  Magnetism,  on  the  specific  gravity  oi  the 
air,  and  in  Physical  Optics,  314-16 — his  optical  labours,  and  those 
of  Malus,  Fresnel,  and  Young,  316-17 — brief  biographical  sketch 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  ih. — inquiries  into  the  theories  of  the 
nature  of  light,  by  Newton,  Euler,  Wollaston,  Laplace,  Young, 
Fresnel,  Arago,  and  others,  317-25— discovery  of  the  polarisation 
of  light  by  rejlexion,  by  Etienne-Louis  Malus,  and  sketch  of  his 
life  and  labours,  325-8 — remarkable  phenomena  connected  with 
polarised  light  and  polarisation,  observed  and  examined  by  Arago, 
328-32 — his  important  investigations  into  the  undulatory  and 
molecular  theories  for  the  purpose  of  testing  their  relative  capa¬ 
bilities  to  account  for  certain  phenomena,  333-4,  and  extract — 
concluding  remarks  'as  to  the  general  condition  and  prospects  of 
the  theory  of  Light,  335-7. 

Aristocracy,  principal  points  of  difference  between  the  French  and 
English,  543-5.  See  France  before  the  Revolution. 

Arnold,  Mr.,  review  of  his  poems,  358.  See  Poets,  New. 

Augustus  the  Strong  of  Saxony,  401.  See  German  Courts. 

B 

Bailey,  Mr.  P.  J.,  review  of  his  poems,  354-5.  See  Poets,  New. 

Bavaria,  Court  of,  429.  See  German  Courts. 

Beaumarchais  and  his  Times,  review  of  M.  de  Lomdnie’s  work  on, 
453 — nature  of  the  materials  of  the  work,  453-4 — Beaumarchais 
much  like  the  Figaro  whom  he  created,  454-5 — his  youth,  mar¬ 
riage,  and  entrance  into  favour  at  the  Court  of  Louis  XV.,  455-8 
— his  connexion  with  M.  Duverney,  468-9 — his  adventure  with 
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Clavijo,  459-61 — becomes  a  writer  of  sentimental  dramas,  462-3  — 
is  made  the  object  of  slanderous  charges,  464 — his  affair  with  the 
Duke  of  Chaulnes,  465-6 — the  Goezman  Process,  466-72 — Beau¬ 
marchais  enters  the  service  of  the  King,  and  undertakes  a  delicate 
mission  to  London,  473 — the  Chevalier  D’Eon,  473-4 — advises  his 
Governmeat  to  give  secret  aid  to  the  Americans,  474 — his  exten¬ 
sive ‘dealings  with  them,  474-7 — publishes  the  first  complete  edition 
of  the  works  of  Voltaire,  477-8 — ^history  of  his  two  famous  comedies, 

‘  The  Barber  of  Seville,’  and  ‘  The  Marriage  of  Figaro,’  479-85 — 
his  ‘  Guilty  Mother,’  485 — Beaumarchais’s  political  career  under 
the  Republic,  486-8— his  last  years,  death,  and  character,  488-90. 

Botany,  Geographical,  review  of  works  treating  of,  by  M.  de  Can¬ 
dolle,  and  Dr.  Hooker,  490 — present  state  of  the  science  of  Geo¬ 
graphical  Botany,  490-2 — ^the  labours  and  researches  of  Schouw, 
Lyell,  Forbes,  De  Candolle,  and  Hooker,  492-4 — short  sketcli  of 
the  stage  to  which  Geographical  Botany  has  been  brought  by  M.  de 
Candolle,  494 — what  is  meant  in  botany  by  the  word  species, 
494-503 — naturalised  plants,  503-4  —  Moore’s  Ferns  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  504-5 — labours  and  researclies  of  Mr.  Hewett 
Wilson  and  De  Candolle  on  the  subject  of  naturalised  plants, 
505-7 — curious  facts  connected  with  the  disappearance  of  Indige¬ 
nous  species  507-8 — remarks  on  the  preservation  in  the  earth  of 
stores  of  seeds  as  influencing  the  origin  of  wild  plants,  508-9 — 
as  influencing  the  origin  of  cultivated  species,  509-10 — remarks 
on  the  fact  of  the  plants  on  which  the  human  race  depend  mainly 
for  subsistence  existing  nowhere  as  natives,  510 — various  hypo¬ 
theses  accounting  for  the  immutability  of  cultivated  races  of 
cereals,  fruits,  &c.,  510-12 — origin  of  our  cultivated  wheats,  512-7, 
and  extract — what  is  a  genus?  517 — concluding  remarks,  517-8. 

Brooks,  Mr.,  his  assault  on  Mr.  Sumner  in  the  Senate  of  Congress, 
588.  See  United  States. 

Buchanan,  Mr.,  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States, 
589 — his  policy,  590.  See  United  States. 

Burton,  Lieut.,  remarks  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  388  et  seq. 
See  Mecca. 

Butler,  Archer  William,  review  of  sefmons,  letters,  and  lectures  by, 
229— his  birth,  childhood,  boyhood,  and  education,  230-1 — ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  chair  of  the  *  College  Historical  Society,’  231 — aud 
professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  232 — his  zealous  devotion  to  his 
duties  as  parish  priest,  232,  extract — his  ‘  Letters  on  Development,’ 
233 — his  labours  during  the  Irish  famine,  t6. — ^his  last  sermon  and 
death,  233-4— remarks  on  the  perfection  with  which  his  mind 
combined  the  poetic  and  philosophic  temperaments,  234-6  — 
beauty,  originality,  and  grace  of  many  of  his  ideas  and  expressions, 
236-7,  and  extracts — his  ‘  Lectures  on  Ancient  Philosophy,’  237-40 
— his  conception  of  the  general  spirit  of  Plato’s  philosophy,  240-1 
— his  explication  of  the  sense  in  which  Plato  regarded  ‘  Ideas  ’  as 
real  and  independent  existences,  242-3,  and  observations 

on  ‘Innate  Ideas,’  and  on  Plato’s  philosophy,  243-50 — concluding 
remarks,  250-1. 
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C 

Catholic  Emancipation  Bill,  Sir  R.  Peel’s  part  in  the,  264-5.  See 
Peel,  Sir  Robert. 

CavalUer,  Camisards,  the,  and  the  Wars  of  the  Cevennes,  review  of 
works  treating  of,  123 — brief  sketch  of  Jean  Cavallier,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  leader  of  the  Camisards,  123-4 — Claude  Brousson,  preacher  in 
the  Cevennes,  124  —  condition  of  Dauphiny  and  Languedoc  in  the 
year  1689,  124-5 — religious  persecutions,  and  consequent  rise  of 
the  insurgents,  125-6 — active  part  taken  by  Cavallier  against  the 
Government,  126-7  —  ‘Esprit  Seguier,'  127 — Abbe  du  Chayla, 
Archdeacon  of  the  High  Cevennes,  ib. — his  cruel  persecution  of 
the  Protestants  of  Languedoc,  his  defeat,  and  death,  127-8 — defeat 
and  death  of  Seguier,  129 — Roland  Laporte  and  Cavallier  ap¬ 
pointed  to  head  the  insurgents,  129-30— natural  features  of  the 
districts,  and  characteristics  of  the  inhabitants,  130-1 — plans  taken 
to  arm,  equip,  and  maintain  the  insurgents,  131-3,  and  extract — 
clever  manoeuvre  by  which  Cavallier  surprises  and  captures  the 
Chateau  de  Servas,  133-4 — ^he  is  attacked  by  regular  troops,  whom 
he  defeats,  134 — the  town  of  Sauve  captured  by  Brigadier  Catinat, 
134-5 — Ravanel  and  Catinat  obtain  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
military  commanded  by  the  Comte  de  Broglie,  135-6— Cavallier 
heads  an  expedition  to  the  Vivarais,  meets  Brigadier  Julien,  and 
suffers  defeat,  137 — vast  preparations  on  the  part  of  Government 
to  put  down  the  revolt,  137 — attack  on  the  Tour  de  Bellot,  138 — 
cruelties  perpetrated  by  order  of  Marshal  de  Montrevel,  138-40 — 
measures  of  extermination  proposed  by  Baville  and  Julien,  140-1 
— important  ally  gained  by  the  Camisards  in  Antoine  de  Labourlie 
de  Guiscard,  141  — energetic  measures  on  both  sides,  142-3  — 
failure  of  the  attempt  to  open  communications  with  the  English 
fleet,  143 — progress  of  the  insurrection,  and  successes  gained  by 
the  Camisards  under  Cavallier,  144-5  —  extensive  devastations 
throughout  the  Cevennes,  145 — Montrevel  gains  a  succession  of 
victories,  145-8 — Marshal  Villars  appointed  to  the  chief  command 
in  the  Vincennes — his  character,  148 — opens  negotiations  with 
the  leaders,  and  prevails  upon  Cavallier  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace, 
148-51 — death  of  Roland,  and  termination  of  the  war  of  the  Ce¬ 
vennes,  151-2 — Cavallier’s  Memoirs,  153-4 — Durand  Fage,  Elie 
Marion,  and  Cavallier  of  Sauve  take  shelter  in  England,  where 
they  lay  claim  to  the  gifts  of  prophecy  and  of  working  miracles, 
154-7 — Cavallier’s  subsequent  career,  157 — his  genius  for  com¬ 
mand,  157-8,  and  extract — Malesherbes’s  high  panegyric  on  his 
talents,  158— general  remarks  on  his  career,  genius,  and  character, 
158-60. 

Coins  of  Greece.  Sec  Numismata  Hellenica. 

D 

D'Eon,  the  Chevalier,  473-4.  See  Beaumarchais. 

Diary  of  General  Patrick  Gordon.  See  Gordon  (  General  Patrick). 

Dobell’s,  Mr.,  poems,  review  of,  346.  See  Poets,  New. 
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France  before  the  Revolution  o/’1789,  by  M.  de  Tocqueville,  review 
of,  531 — sterling  quality  of  the  work,  both  as  to  matter  and  style, 
531-3 — this  work  merely  a  precursor  of  one  more  comprehensive, 
533-4,  extract — principal  objects  kept  in  view,  534-5— condition 
of  the  French  people  during  the  eighteenth  century  up  to  the 
Revolution,  535-6 — the  Provincial  Intendants,  536-7,  and  extract 
—evils  of  centralisation,  537 — good  effects  of  the  opposite  system 
evidenced  in  the  provinces  called  pat/s  (Tetats,  538 — anomalous 
relation  held  by  the  nobility  of  France  to  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  538-40,  and  extract — ill  feeling  and  discontent  universally 
engendered,  541-2  —  whence  arose  at  the  Revolution  the  inve¬ 
terate  desire  for  equalitt/,  542-3 — principal  points  of  distinction 
between  the  English  and  the  French  aristocracies,  543-5,  and  ex¬ 
tract — other  intluenccs  which  hastened  the  coming  change,  545-6 
— part  which  the  literary  men  of  France  took  in  bringing  about 
the  Revolution,  546-50,  and  extracts — that  catastrophe  hastened 
by  the  sincere  and  earnest  efforts  of  the  Government  to  promote 
the  general  good,  550-2 — especially  by  the  compassion  and  bene¬ 
volence  manifested  by  the  privileged  and  superior  classes  towards 
the  poor,  552-4 — causes  of  the  French  preferring  equality  to  liberty, 
554-7,  and  extract — one  main  cause  of  the  Revolution  overlooked 
by  M.  de  Tocqueville,  557-8 — France  of  the  day  ever  before  the 
writer’s  eyes  while  studying  the  lessons  of  the  past,  558-9  — 
change  in  the  French  character,  559,  and  extract — concluding 
observations  as  to  M.  de  Tocqueville’s  general  mode  of  handling 
his  subject,  560. 

Fremont,  Colonel,  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States,  591. 

Fugitive  Slave  Law,  the,  of  the  United  States,  remarks  on,  582. 
See  United  States. 


G 

German  Courts,  Dr.  Vehsc’s  History  of  the,  review  of,  399 — his 
account  of  Augustus  the  Strong  of  Saxony,  401  —  his  Minister 
Vitzthum,  and  Madame  de  Vitzthum,  401-2,  and  extract — General 
Kyan,  licensed  humourist  of  Augustus’s  Court,  402-3 — his  govern¬ 
ment  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy,  403 — his  favourite 
mistress  the  Countess  Cosel,  404-5  —  his  treatment  of  the  lad 
Riittiger,  who  fancied  he  had  discovered  the  means  of  trans¬ 
muting  metals  into  gold,  405-6 — accidental  discovery  by  Bottiger 
of  the  famous  iMeissen  porcelain,  or  Dresden  china,  406 — acces¬ 
sion  of  Augustus  III.,  son  of  Augustus  the  Strong,  ib. — Count 
Bruhl,  his  splendour,  extravagance,  luxury,  and  favouritism,  406-8 
— marked  contrast  presented  between  the  economy  of  Frederick 
William  I.  of  Prussia  and  the  profusion  that  exhausted  Saxony, 

408 —  skill  with  which  Dr.  Vehse  has  depicted  Frederick  William, 
ib. — his  mania  for  crimping  and  recruiting  giants  for  his  service, 

409- 10 — his  dislike  of  everything  French,  and  his  abhorrence  of 
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flattery,  410-11  —  Jacob  Paul  von  Gundling,  the  King’s  butt, 
414-15  —  favourable  light  in  which  Professor  Ranke  exhibits 
Frederick  William,  415 — his  last  illness  and  death,  415-16 — 
accession  of  Frederick  IL,  or  Frederick  the  Great,  416 — interest 
Dr.  Vehse  has  contrived  to  throw  about  his  memoirs,  ib. —  his 
illness  and  death,  425 — accession  of  Frederick  William  IL,  ib. — 
his  character,  425-6  —  the  courts  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg, 
429 — contrast  between  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg  in  the  treatment 
of  the  mediatised  nobles,  429-30 — Frederick  of  Wirtemberg,  430 
— Maximilian  Joseph  of  Bavaria,  430-1 — his  extreme  good-nature, 
easy  disposition,  and  unfitness  to  govern,  431 — Count  Mongelas, 
improvements  Bavaria  owes  to  him,  431-2  —  King  Louis,  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Maximilian  Joseph,  his  character  and  taste  for  the  fine 
arts,  433 — concluding  remarks,  ib. 

Gordon  (^General  Patrick),  review  of  the  Diary  of,  24 — the  policy 
of  Peter  the  Great  towards  Turkey  originally  planned  by  Patrick 
Gordon,  ib. — his  ancestry,  birth,  education,  and  early  manhood, 
25-6 — enters  the  service  of  Charles  Gustavus,  King  of  Sweden,  27 
— commences  his  Diary,  which  he  continues  throughout  the  whole 
of  his  military  and  political  career,  27-8 — faulty  translations  and 
editions  thereof,  28 — Gordon  enters  the  regiment  of  the  Swedish 
count,  Pontus  de  la  Gardie,  and  is  taken  prisoner  by  the  Poles,  29 
— his  military  career  in  the  service  of  the  Swedes  or  Poles,  until  he 
finally  enters  the  Russian  service,  29-34 — observations  in  bis  Diary 
on  the  state  of  Poland,  35 — Slobodi,  or  places  set  apart  for  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  foreigners,  ib. — Gordon  marries,  and  attains  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel,  ib. — is  appointed  to  carry  a  letter  from  the  Czar 
to  Charles  IL,  36-7,  and  extract — is  ill-received  on  his  return  to 
Russia,  and  remains  for  twelve  years  in  obscurity,  37-8  —  his 
defence  of  Tsigirin,  and  consequent  promotion,  38 — obtains  leave 
to  return  home  for  six  months,  and  has  interviews  with  James  IL, 
38-40 — visits  Scotland,  and  then  returns  to  Moscow,  40-1 — is 
again  in  disgrace,  but  being  appointed  by  James  Ambassador  Ex¬ 
traordinary,  is  taken  into  favour,  41-2 — acts  as  quartermaster- 
general  under  Prince  Golitzin  against  the  Turks  and  Crim  Tartars, 
42 — his  wonderful  skill  and  energy,  42-3 — state  of  the  Crimea  at 
that  time,  43-4 — military  rewards,  44 — Peter  Alexiowitsch,  Ivan, 
and  the  Princess  Sophia,  45 — Gordon  sides  with  Peter  Alexio¬ 
witsch  (Peter  the  Great),  and  marches  with  his  troops  to  Troitzka, 
45 — gratitude  and  friendship  evinced  by  the  Czar  for  these  im¬ 
portant  services,  46 — Gordon  appointed  rear-admiral  of  the  first 
Russian  fleet,  46-7 — commands  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Russian 
army  from  Moscow  to  Azof,  47 — difficulties  attending  the  march, 
47-8 — his  science,  skill,  and  energy  the  principal  means  by  which 
Russia  acquired  her  supremacy  in  the  Euxine  and  the  Sea  of 
Azof,  49 — Gordon  quells  a  dangerous  insurrection  of  the  Strclitzer 
Guards,  49 — Peter  the  Great’s  grief  over  his  death-bed,  49-50 — 
concluding  observations,  50-1. 
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Heine,  Heinrich,  review  of  works  by,  192 — the  period  immediately 
succeeding  the  death  of  a  wit  and  satirist  usually  unfavourable  to 
his  fame,  192-3  —  general  welcome  with  which  his  ‘Buch  der 
‘  Lieder  ’  was  hailed  throughout  Germany,  193 — nature  and  style 
of  its  versification,  193-4 — Heine  unfortunately  in  a  false  position, 
194 — his  love  of  French  society,  and  unfavourable  opinion  of 
London,  194-5 — impressions  made  on  him  by  the  French  occupa¬ 
tion  and  the  entry  of  Napoleon  into  Dusseldorf,  195-6,  and  extracts 
— his  poem  of  ‘  Deutschland,’  169— cause  of  his  radicalism,  197 — 
his  political  views  as  manifested  in  the  letters  he  sent  to  the 
Augsburg  Gazette,  197-8 — his  horror  of  Communism  and  the 
Socialists,  198-9 — his  poem  addressed  to  the  German  Republicans, 
199-200 — is  pensioned  by  Louis-Philippe  in  1848,  200-1  —  his 
opinion  of  Shaksj)eare,  201 — singular  charm  which  the  old  Hel¬ 
lenic  mythology  had  for  him,  201-2  —  distressing  malady  by 
which  he  was  utterly  prostrated,  202-3 — his  ‘  Chronicle  of  Lim- 
‘  burg,’  203,  his  series  of  poems  entitled  *  Lazarus,’ 204-7, 

extract — his  poems  not  to  be  judged  by  a  Christian  standard, 
208 — his  predilections  for  the  Jews,  ib. — his  vindication  of  the 
Bible  against  Biirne,  Daumer,  and  other  German  Infidels,  ib. — 
concluding  remarks,  208-9. 


K 

Kansas,  outrages  in,  584-8.  See  United  States. 

L 

Leake,  Colonel,  his  catalogue  of  Greek  coins.  See  Xiimismata  HeU 
lenica. 

Leicis's  (Sir  G.  C.,  Bart.)  Enquiry  into  the  Credibility  of  the  Early 
Roman  History.  See  Roman  Histon/,  Early. 

‘  Lieder,  Buch  der,’  the,  of  Heinrich  Heine,  review  of,  192  et  seq. 
See  Heine. 

Light,  inquiries  into  the  theories  of  the  nature  of,  317-25.  See 
Arago. 

London,  Growth  of  the  Map  of,  review  of  works  and  reports  treating 
of,  51 — gradual  progress  made  by  the  Metropolis  in  extent  and 
population,  51-2  — Moscow  and  London  the  two  largest  cities  in 
the  world,  52 — meaning  of  the  word  ‘  London,’  and  its  probable 
aspect  when  originally  founded,  53 — London  before  it  came  under, 
and  during  the  sway  of,  the  Romans,  53-4 — repressive  means  taken 
by  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts  to  stay  its  growth,  54 — Mr.  Newton’s 
maps  and  plates  illustrating  London  as  it  was  in  the  Tudor  ages, 
54-6,  and  extracts — other  maps  of  London  in  1560,  1610,  1642, 
and  1666,  56-7 — maps  illustrating  London  in  the  18th  century, 
57-8 — rapid  growth  of  London  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century, 
58,  and  extract — maps  prefixed  to  the  Post  Office  Directory  for 
1855-56,  59 — map  appended,  in  1846,  to  the  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  on  Metropolitan  Railway  Termini,  59-60 — growth  of 
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the  map  of  London  displayed  by  the  results  of  the  Ordnance  Sur¬ 
vey,  60-1  —  growth  of  the  London  Directories,  61-2  —  valuable 
nature  of  the  information  they  contain,  62 — London  Directories  in 
use  early  in  the  18th  century,  63-4 — the  Post  Office  Directory,  64 
— facility  of  reference  afforded  by  numbering  of  houses,  65  — 
origin  of  sign-boards,  65-6 — mode  of  numbering  houses  adopted 
in  Paris,  66— inconveniences  attending  the  present  endless  repe¬ 
tition  of  streets,  &c.,  of  a  like  name,  66-7 — growth  of  London  as 
evidenced  in  the  Kcgistrar-general’s  reports  and  those  of  the 
Census  Commissioners,  67-8,  and  extract — the  Metropolis  the  centre 
of  attraction  to  the  rest  of  the  Kingdom,  68-9 — extraordinary 
number  of  country  people  residing  in  London,  69-70 — striking 
facts  ascertained  by  the  Census  Commissioners,  70-1 — Mr.  George 
Dodd’s  ‘Food  of  London,’  71 — IMr.  Shrapnell’s  ‘  Stradametrical 
‘  Survey  of  London,’  ih. — improvements  taking  place  or  suggested, 
71-2 — increase  in  the  population  from  1801 — 1851,  72 — value  of 
its  ground,  72-3. 

Lords,  House  of,  origin  and  nature  of  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
the,  209  et  seq.  See  Appeal,  Supreme  Courts  of. 

:m 

Macqueen,  INIr.,  review  of  his  work  on  Supreme  Courts  of  Appeal, 
209.  See  Appeal,  Supreme  Courts  of. 

Magnetism,  discoveries  of  ^I.  Arago  in,  314-316.  See  Arago. 

Malus,  Etienne  Louis,  sketch  of  the  life  and  labours  of,  325-8.  See 
Arago. 

Massey,  Mr.,  review  of  his  poems,  361.  See  Poets,  Kew. 

Mecca,  Mr.  Burton’s  pilgrimage  to,  388 — brief  account  of  the  four 
travellers  who  had  previously  penetrated  the  Moslem  Holy  Land, 
388-9,  and  notes — pains  taken  by  Mr.  Burton  to  insure  his  safety 
and  success,  389 — his  extreme  zeal  in  affecting  the  devout  Mussul¬ 
man  derogatory  to  a  Christian  gentleman,  389-90 — his  equipment 
for  the  Ilajj,  391 — second  stage  of  his  pilgrimage — the  voyage  from 
Suez  to  Yambu,  391-2 — the  arrival  at  El  Medina  of  the  great 
caravan  from  Damascus,  392,  and  extract — origin  of  El  Medina, 
and  chief  source  of  its  sanctity,  393-4 — the  various  prostrations, 
prayers,  and  ceremonies  of  the  Ilajj,  394-6 — his  journey  from  El 
Medina  to  El  Mecca,  395-6 — his  account  of  the  various  cere¬ 
monies,  &c.,  performed  there,  396-8 — marked  diminution  in  the 
number  of  pilgrims  of  late  years,  398 — concluding  observations, 
398-9. 

Meredith,  l\Ir.,  review  of  his  poems,  357.  See  Poets,  New. 

N 

Numismata  Ilellenica,  a  catalogue  of  Greek  coins  collected  by  W. 
M.  Leake,  review  of,  161 — the  study  of  coins,  the  study  of  history 
from  contemporary  documents,  163-4  —  vast  variety  of  Greek 
coins,  164-5— the  Greeks  the  inventors  of  the  art  of  coining,  166-7 
— origin  of  coinage,  and  size  and  appearance  of  early  coins,  167 — 
description  of  several  of  the  early  Greek  coins,  167-9,  and  notes — 
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the  origin  of  coinage  ascribed  by  Herodotus  to  the  Lydians,  170 
— how  far  Phoenicia  is  entitled  to  that  honour,  i6. — Athenian  coins, 
170-3 — Cardinal  Wiseman’s  remarks  on  the  value  of  ancient  coins 
in  settling  disputes  concerning  the  authenticity  of  a  portion  of  the 
second  book  of  the  Maccabees,  174-5 — remarks  on  the  representa¬ 
tions  upon  coins  of  deities,  edifices,  and  legendary  exploits,  176-9 — 
connexion  between  the  devices  upon  Greek  coins  and  the  extant 
literature  of  Greece,  179-80 — the  coins  of  Persia,  India,  and  Asia 
Minor,  180-2 — attention  to  locality  an  important  part  of  numismatic 
research,  182-3 — the  present  scarcity  of  certain  coins  once  extremely 
plentiful,  how  accounted  for,  183-4 — England  far  behind  the  rest 
of  Europe  in  numismatic  scholarship  and  publications,  184 — our 
principal  numismatists  and  their  collections,  184-6 — numismatic 
catalogues  and  treatises  by  Haym,  Wise,  Combe,  Payne  Knight, 
Burgon,  Lindsay,  Marsden,  Eckhel,  and  others,  187-90 — general 
remarks  on  Colonel  Leake’s  book,  191-2. 

O 

Optics,  discoveries  of  M.  Arago  in  the  science  of,  314-16.  See  Arago, 

P 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  Memoirs  by  the  Right  Hon.,  review  of,  251 — in¬ 
tended  by  the  author  as  an  apology  for  his  conduct  as  Minister  in 
1829,  251-2 — Sir  R.  Peel’s  early  career  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  characterised  by  its  anti-Catholic  predilection,  252-4 
— his  political  views  from  1824  to  1829,  254-7,  and  extracts — his 
decided  change  of  sentiments  respecting  the  Catholic  Question, 
257-60,  and  extracts — state  of  the  public  mind,  and  opposition  on 
the  part  of  His  Majesty,  260-3 — letter  from  Lord  Bathurst  to  Mr. 
Peel,  263,  extract — Sir  R.  Peel  resigns  his  seat  for  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  is  returned  for  Westbury,  263-4 — endeavours,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to  bring  His  Majesty  to  coun¬ 
tenance  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill,  264-5 — concluding  re¬ 
marks  upon  the  course  taken  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  on  the  vin¬ 
dication  he  has  given  of  it,  266. 

Perversion:  a  Tale  for  the  Times,  review  of,  518-9 — difficulty  of 
forming  a  correct  appreciation  of  ‘  psychological  romance,’  519-20 
— religious  fiction  repulsive  to  a  large  portion  of  sensible  persons, 
520-1 — Mr.  Newman’s  ‘Loss  and  Gain,’  521 — brief  sketch  of  the 
plot  and  leading  features  of  the  tale  of  ‘  Perversion,’  521-5 — the 
author’s  false  and  unjust  views  of  life  at  the  Universities,  525-6 — 
his  extravagant  charge  against  Mr.  Carlyle  and  his  works,  527 — 
his  malicious  by-hits  at  writers  adverse  to  his  own  views,  527-8 — 
want  of  probability  manifest  in  the  development  of  his  characters, 
528-9 — his  intolerance  and  irreverence,  529-30 — Infidelity  how 
now  met  by  the  sincere  of  all  parties,  530-1. 

Peter  the  Great,  his  Turkish  policy  planned  by  Patrick  Gordon,  24. 
See  Gordon. 

Plato's  Philosophy  and  ‘Innate  Ideas,’  observations  on,  243-50. 
See  Butler,  Archer  IVilliam. 


Poets,  Xew,  by  P.  J.  Bailey,  Sydney  Dobell,  A.  Smith,  and  others, 
review  of,  337 — what  poetry  is  according  to  Aristotle,  Bacon,  Sir 
Piiilip  Sydney,  and  Milton,  338-9 — its  truisms,  and  its  relations 
to  Christianity,  339 — necessity  of  the  poet  feeling  what  he  essays 
to  sing,  339-40 — the  ‘  spasmodic  school  ’  of  poets,  and  causes  to 
which  its  rise  may  be  attributed,  340-2 — its  love  of  fine  writing 
and  craving  after  fame,  342-4 — popularity  to  which  some  writers 
of  tliis  school  have  attained,  how  accounted  for,  344-6 — beauties 
scattered  about  ISIr.  Dobell’s  ‘  'fhe  Roman  ’  and  ‘  Balder,’  346-8, 
and  extracts — his  high  and  just  appreciation  of  feminine  loveliness, 

348- 9,  extract — Mr,  Smith’s  ‘  Life  Drama,’  349 — sketch  of  its  plot, 

349- 52 — its  language  not  altogether  unpoetical,  352-3,  and  extracts 
— the  excuse  of  juvenility  and  want  of  education  not  available, 
353-4 — Mr.  Bailey’s  ‘  Festus,’  354-5 — Arnold,  Allingham,  Owen 
Meredith,  George  Meredith,  and  otlier  poets  of  this  school,  355-6 
— Mr.  Allingliam’s  ‘  jSIusic  Master,’  and  other  poems,  356-7,  and 
extract — Mr.  Owen  Meredith’s  ‘ 'I'he  Earl’s  Return’  and  other 
poems,  357-8,  and  extract — Mr.  Arnohl’s  ‘  The  Buried  Life’  and 
other  i)oems,  358-60 — Mr.  Massey’s  ‘Unbeloved,’  361-2. 

R 

Rogers,  Samuel,  Recollections  of  the  Table  Talk  of,  review  of,  73 — 
his  house  in  London,  and  the  celebrities  who  have  there  assembled, 
73-4 — Roger’s  intimacy  with  men  and  women  of  note,  74-5 — his 
birth,  parentage,  education,  and  early  boyhood,  75-8 — his  partiality 
for  Gray  and  Goldsmith,  78-9  —  writes  for  ‘  The  Gentleman’s 
‘  Magazine,’  79 — his  reverential  regard  for  Dr.  Johnson,  ib. — his 
advice  to  a  young  friend  who  wished  to  see  Dr.  Parr,  79-80 — his 
essay  on  ‘  Fashion,’  80,  extract — his  ‘  Vintage  of  Burgundy,  ib. — 
his  ‘Ode  to  Superstition,’  80-1 — his  ‘  Pleasures  of  Memory,’ 82-5 
— his  ‘  Epistle  to  a  Friend,  with  other  Poems,’  85-6 — his  ‘  Co- 
‘  lumbus,’  86 — its  cumbrous  and  infelicitous  machinery,  87 — un¬ 
favourably  reviewed  by  ^Ir.  Ward  in  the  ‘  Quarterly  Review,’ 
88-9 — Rogers’s  ‘Jacqueline,’  89 — ^remarks  on  its  being  published 
in  the  same  volume  with  Lord  Byron’s  ‘Lara,’  89-W — Byron’s 
high  opinion  of  Rogers  as  a  poet,  90 — Rogers’s  poem  ‘  Human 
‘  Life,’  its  numerous  beauties  and  surpassing  excellences,  90-2, 
and  extracts — his  ‘  Italy,’  92-4 — excellence  of  the  notes  thereto, 
94-5 — Rogers’s  fancy  for  concentrating  the  style  and  language  of 
our  best  prose  writers,  95 — his  character  as  a  poet  and  a  man, 
96-100 — Moxon’s  ‘  'Fable  'Falk  of  Samuel  Rogers,’  100 — its  mani¬ 
fold  inaccuracies  and  pretension,  101-4 — Shakspeare  held  in  but 
slight  estimation  by  Rogers,  104-5 — his  habits  of  hypercriticism, 
105-6 — his  strong  dislike  to  French  novels,  106 — his  breakfast 
and  dinner  parties,  and  literary  reunions,  106-7 — his  partiality  to 
Americans,  107 — anecdotes  told  by  him  about'Lamartine,  Beranger, 
and  August  von  Schlegel,  108 — obstacles  encountered  by  Rogers 
in  his  efi'orts  to  obtain  a  familiar  footing  with  persons  of  rank  and 
literary  eminence,  108-9 — his  anecdote  about  a  dinner  given  by 
him  at  the  Mitre  Tavern,  109-10 — extract  from  Byron’s  Diary 
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illustrative  of  Rogers’s  pure  taste,  1 10 — his  love  of  placing  every¬ 
body  and  everything  in  the  most  disadvantageous  point  of  view, 
110-2 — his  intolerance  of  those  who  in  any  way  eclipsed  him, 
112-3 — his  kind  but  capricious  treatment  of  Moore,  113-5,  and 
extract — his  utter  contempt  for  pretenders  and  sycophants,  115 — 
his  habitual  severity  of  comment,  115-6 — beautiful  lines  to  his 
memory  by  the  authoress  of*  The  Winter’s  Walk,’  116-7,  and 
extract — his  generosity  to  Sheridan,  Campbell,  Moore,  and  others, 
117-8 — robbery  at  his  bank,  and  generous  confidence  and  attach¬ 
ment  shown  by  many  of  his  friends,  119 — his  epistolary  style,  ib. 
— resignation  with  which  he  bore  the  accident  that  confined  him 
at  home,  120 — gradual  failure  of  his  faculties,  121 — his  nearest 
approach  to  matrimony,  121-2 — concluding  remarks,  122. 

Roman  History,  Early,  review  of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis’s  Enquiry  into 
the  Credibility  of  the,  1 — investigations  into  the  evidences  of  the 
fitcts  of  history  the  special  duty  of  the  author,  1-2 — the  analytical 
process  of  criticism,  2-3  —  historical  productions  of  the  Roman 
world  reviewed  by  Sir  G.  Lewis  in  his  *  Enquiry,’  3-4 — Greek 
authors  who  treat  of  Roman  aflfairs,  4-5 — summary,  furnishing 
a  standard  of  comparison  for  the  evidences  of  the  earlier  age  of 
Rome,  5-6,  extracts  —  the  hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  ballad- 
poems,  adopted  by  Dr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Macaulay,  9-11,  and  extracts 
— six  periods  into  which  Sir  G.  Lewis  distributes  the  received 
narrative  of  early  Roman  History,  11-2 — summary  of  the  general 
results  of  Sir  G.  Lewis’s  inquiry,  19-21,  and  extracts —  concluding 
observations,  23-4. 

Russia  under  Peter  the  Great,  45 — the  first  Russian  fleet,  46-7 — 
origin  of  her  supremacy  in  the  Euxine  and  the  Sea  of  Azof.  See 
Gordon. 


S 

Sinai  and  Palestine,  review  of  Mr.  Stanley’s  Tour  in,  363 — striking 
contrast  presented  by  the  physical  condition  of  Sinai  when  com¬ 
pared  with  its  historical  importance,  ib.  —  marked  ditference  of 
Egypt  in  this  respect,  364  —  Sinai  a  kind  of  Holy  Land,  in  turn, 
to  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Arabia,  ib.  —  points  of  contact  between 
Palestine  and  Arabia,  364-5  —  nature  of  Mr.  Stanley’s  work, 
and  its  learning,  earnestness,  and  general  accuracy,  365-7 — in¬ 
trinsic  charms  in  the  scenes  described,  367-9,  and  extract — cha¬ 
racteristic  features  of  the  desert  of  Sinai,  and  especially  those 
which  illustrate  its  sacred  history,  369-70,  and  extracts — analogies 
which  its  modern  inhabitants  bear  tojts  ancient  history,  370-1 — 
the  geography  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  371-2 — Mr.  Stanley’s 
hesitation  in  identifying  the  Sinai  of  the  Exodus,  372-6,  and  ex¬ 
tracts — his  account  of  the  Sinaitic  Inscriptions,  376-9,  and  notes— 
his  testimony  to  the  occurrence  of  crosses  prefixed  to  the  inscrip¬ 
tions,  and  the  hypotheses  of  Forster  and  Tuch  concerning  them, 
379-80,  and  iiotes — the  ‘Valley  of  the  Saint,’  380,  and  extract — 
his  description  of  the  approach  to  Palestine,  381,  extract — small¬ 
ness  of  the  territory  of  the  Holy  Land,  381-2 — its  fitness  for  the 
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great  part  which  it  was  destined  to  fill  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
383-4,  and  extract — the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  Holy  Land, 
384  —  its  numerous  ruins  and  extensive  remains  of  towns  and 
cities,  384-0 — the  first  three  Gospels  Galilean,  that  of  St.  John 
Judaean,  385 — appropriateness  of  many  of  the  parables,  especially 
those  of  the  Good  Samaritan  and  the  Sower,  to  the  locality  in 
which  they  were  spoken,  385-6,  and  extract — marked  circum¬ 
stantial  truthfulness  also  discoverable  in  the  ascertained  localities 
of  the  scenes  in  our  Lord’s  history,  386-7 — Mr.  Stanley’s  account 
of  Mount  Gerizim  and  the  Samaritans,  387,  and  extract — his  re¬ 
flections  on  the  subject  of  Mahometanism  in  Palestine,  387-8. 

Smith's,  Mr.  A.,  poems,  review  of,  349.  See  Poets,  New. 

Stanley,  the  Rev.  A.  P.,  his  ‘  Sinai  and  Palestine’  reviewed,  363. 
See  Sinai. 

Stowe,  Mrs.,  notice  of  her  ‘  Dred,’  564.  See  United  States. 

Sumner,  Mr.,  brutal  assault  on,  in  the  Senate  of  Congress,  588.  See 
United  States. 


T 

Tocqueville's,  M.  de,  France  before  the  Revolution,  review  of,  531 
et  seq.  See  France  before  the  Revolution. 

U 

United  States,  Great  Britain  and  the,  review  of  papers  and  corre¬ 
spondence  relating  to  the  Enlistment  Question,  267-80  —  the 
Question  of  Central  America,  280-92  —  conduct  of  the  United 
States  Government  compared  with  that  of  our  own,  292-3 — pro¬ 
bable  spirit  in  which  a  declaration  of  war  with  England  would 
be  viewed  by  the  Americans,  294-5 — its  ruinous  effects  upon  their 
trade  and  commerce,  295-6— a  policy  of  conciliation,  but  not  one 
influenced  by  fear,  the  best,  probably,  that  England  can  adopt 
towards  the  United  States,  296-7 — position  of  the  Central  American 
States  daily  growing  in  importance,  297 — review  of  works  treating 
of  the  political  crisis  in,  561 — threatening  aspect  of  Transatlantic  af¬ 
fairs,  561-3 — brief  notice  of  some  of  the  recent  publications  which 
bear  upon  the  subject,  563-4 — Mrs.  Stowe’s  ‘  Dred,’  564-6 — views 
held  by  the  religious  press  of  the  North,  566-7,  note — Mr.  Olmsted’s 
‘  Sea-board  Slave  States,’  567-8 — Miss  Martineau’s  ‘  History  of 
the  American  Compromises,’  568— Mr.  Quincy’s  ‘  Address  on  the 

Nature  and  Power  of  the  Slave  States,  ib _ the  present  crisis  in 

American  affairs  much  more  than  an  ordinary  conflict  of  parties, 
569 — great  changes  in  the  American  character  and  policy  during 
the  last  sixty  years,  569-73 — political  ascendancy  of  the  slavehold¬ 
ing  South,  573-6,  and  note — antagonism  between  North  and  South, 
577-80 — the  annexation  of  Texas  and  the  Mexican  war,  577-81 — 
Mr.  Clay’s  ‘Omnibus  Bill,’  581-2 — the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  audits 
effects  upon  the  Northern  States,  582-3 — Mr.  Douglas’s  Nebraska 
Bill,  583-4— pro-slavery  outrages  at  Kansas,  584-8,  and  extract 
and  7iote — Mr.  Brooks’s  brutal  assault  on  Mr.  Sumner  while  ex¬ 
posing  the  Crime  against  Kansas  in  the  Senate,  588 — party-names 
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among  the  American  politicians,  589 — political  views  held  by  Mr. 
Fillmore,  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  Colonel  Fremont,  the  three  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  Presidentship,  589-91 — concluding  remarks,  596-7. 

V 

Vekse's,  Dr.,  History  of  the  German  Courts,  review  of,  399.  See 
German  Courts, 


Y 

Young,  Dr.  Thomas,  biographical  sketch  of,  316-7.  See  Arago. 
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